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all that was necessary, and the blood of St Januarius
has flowed. At the same moment Vesuvius has
belched forth flames, and a Te Deum has been sung to
thank Heaven for the entry of the French into Naples/'
With the mobility of the South, the population which
had savagely resisted the French attacks a few days
before, now took the tricolour cockade, and paraded
the streets with cries in honour of liberty, St Januarius,
and Championnet. The French Commander-in-Chief
was so much flattered by these spontaneous out-
bursts that he wrote to the Directory that Naples
presented the appearance of Paris in 1789 and 1790.

In reality the conditions were very different. In
France the Revolution was national and came from
within ; in Naples it was imposed upon a people by
foreign bayonets. In France the Republic was a
symbol of patriotism; in Naples it was associated
with the triumph of an enemy. The forces which
confronted the French Republic were the Church, the
aristocracy, and the foreign powers ; in Naples the
greatest danger to republicanism was the cruel and
superstitious temper of a fickle and degraded mob.
The revolutionary party in France was composed of
all the rough homespun of the nation, its peasants,
its artisans, its laborious and zealous middle class ;
but in Naples it was far otherwise. Here the repub-
lican was a man of property and culture, and the
representative of ideals not only far in advance of
the intelligence of his country, but antagonistic to
the general direction of national instinct and opinion.
In the paroxysm of fear caused by the excesses of
the lazzaroni many refined men and women belonging
to the noblest families in the country rallied round
the cause of the Parthenopean Republic. A con-